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THE FIRST CHOICE: For some time, there has been circulating in the Capital a rumor 
that Judge Thomas F. Murphy was not Truman's first choice for the mission of "clean- 


ing up" the Government; that it was someone else, whose identity has been rather 
carefully kept secret. 


Now, we may reveal -- as a result of investigation and information from un- 
impeachable sources -- that President Truman first sought none other than former 
President Herbert Hoover for the key position. 


The fact, while surprising, is quite understandable. As may be recalled, Truman 
after the war thrust aside the prejudice against the former President (which had 
been sedulously maintained by Roosevelt) and established friendly relations with Mr. 
Hoover. The incumbent President persuaded the former President to head a foreign 
food mission which did an excellent job. Mr. Hoover often visited the White House 
in those years. However, in the demagogic depths of the 1948 campaign, Truman al- 
lowed his speech writer to put in his mouth a political reference to Hoover, in the 
strain of the good old days when Roosevelt made Hoover a perennial symbol of unem- 


ployment and depression. Relations became chilly, for a while, then they became 
cordial again. 


Therefore, it was natural that Truman, frantically seeking a man to bail him 
out of the corruption mess, should turn to Hoover first and to ask his aid. 


Mr. Hoover, we learned, replied, laying down conditions as follows: the right 
to subpoena persons and to question them under oath, and to have free access to all 
Government files. Some of our sources say that Truman also was asked to guarantee 
that the Department of Justice would prosecute anyone against whom Hoover got 
incriminating evidence. But we have no confirmation of that. 


Mr. Hoover's conditions were not turned down -- nor were they accepted. The 
exchange simply “died on the vine". Mr. Truman has kept his mouth shut on this epi- 
sode. And so also, for quite different and somewhat higher motives, has Mr. Hoover. 


* * * * * 


EISENHOWER: AS we go to press, the fans are still arguing over the results of the 
General's statement in which officially and publicly he gave the green light to his 
boosters. The situation created by his words from Paris is difficult to assess. 


Two points are made by the Taft supporters: (1) Since Ike cannot campaign, no 
one will know what he stands for, while Taft can offer a very detailed program and 
explain it all to the public. (2) The situation has not really changed so far as 


the GOP politicos are concerned. Ike's managers still face the same difficulties. 
in pledging delegates. 


Here is how impartial observers analyze these Taft arguments: 


As to the first point, the picture henceforth may not be as favorable to Taft 
as he thinks. So far as the general public is concerned, the situation may favor 
Eisenhower, or at least may present dangers to Taft's progress. After all, a lot 
of people have blindly developed enthusiasm for Ike, without knowing anything about 
his political platform. Why shouldn't they go on doing so? Silence may prove gold- 
en, and words a trap. For Taft could fall into trouble just through honestly tak- 
ing stands. It is recalled how both he and Stassen in 1948 tripped into that per- 
ennial bramble patch, the farm problem. Taft could do it again. 
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Point two makes more sense. The campaign now and for months to come will be one 
of trying to pin down delegates. Delegates are politicians. They want promises, — 
individual promises on this or that. Therefore, they want someone to deal with. 
Can Lodge convincingly make promises in Ike's name? It doesn't seem likely. But 
Taft and his well-oiled machine can. 


* * * * x 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: How do Ike's chances rate in the state in which he will face the 
first open primary? Our correspondent in Manchester, New Hampshire, who has followed 
the situation closely, reported to us today, as follows: 





At first sight, Eisenhower has an impressive front in his campaign in the state 
of New Hampshire. The committee formed to push Ike's cause has on it the Governor, 
the GOP national committeeman, state functionaries and various prominent persons -- 
in short, the "top-level" of the Republican Party in this state. 


However, sampling sentiment in various areas of the state and sorting reports 
from well-informed individuals, it looks as if many of the rank-and-file of the Party 
in this Republican state take a different view. They seem to be for Taft, and among 
the mass of the Republican voters there is no enthusiasm for Eisenhower. This class 
of people talk more favorably of Senator Taft and General MacArthur than they do of 
General Eisenhower. 


Wesley Powell, who lost a close race with Senator Tobey for the Senatorial nonm- 
ination in 1950, has announced he will seek to be a delegate to the National Conven- 
tion; and he has criticized Eisenhower for "playing hard to catch". Many here expect 
Powell to be a figure around whom the anti-Eisenhower and pro-Taft (or MacArthur) 
elements will rally. By March 11, when the primary takes place, they may prove 
formidable. Indeed, in view of the fact that the hierarchy of the Party are for 
Eisenhower, anything less than an overwhelming victory for Ike in the primary will 
be regarded as very disappointing to the Eisenhower hopes. 


* *x * * * 


CONNECTICUT: Our Hartford special correspondent writes us this week as follows: 





Six months ago, Taft support in this State was at a low ebb. But in the past 
few months it has risen sharply. Both in the rank-and-file and in the hierarchy of 
the GOP it is growing. For instance, in Fairfield County, often alleged to be 
a stronghold of Eisenhower, the trend is clear. I learn that the entire Fairfield 
Republican leadership is pro-Taft. So are the local businessmen, the dairy farmers, 
the nursery men, the factory foremen and the state and town jobholders. Among these 
groups, which are the backbone of the GOP, there is little Eisenhower feeling. 
Ike's supporters are confined to the "high society" elements, the rich commuters who 
go to New York every day. Numerically, they are not important, although they can 
put up a lot of cash. 


* * * * * 


MINORITY LEADER: Our frequent contributor, Edna Lonigan, writes for us a report on 
the first move of the Senate Republicans in the new session of Congress: 





The first business of the new session took place yesterday. It was the choice 
by Senate Republicans of a new Minority Leader -=- that is, the field general for 
the battle of the floor in this critical election year. Senator Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire, who was elected, will be a different type of fighter from the late 
Senator Wherry of Nebraska. Wherry was physically and mentally a natural for the 
scrimmage. Bridges is a quieter, more deliberate man. 


The real significance of this contest is revealed by an examination of the 
alignments within the GOP ranks. On the death of Senator Wherry, who belonged to 
the Nationalist group, the Internationalist or "Me-too" Republicans moved quickly to 
nominate Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts. The Nationalists and the middle-of- 
the-road Republicans united off Sénator Bridges. The vote was 26 to 15. 
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The Nationalist or militant Republicans are a far more powerful group in Con-'' 


gress than they are in the Party as a whole or than they appear in press reports on > 


CongresS. They emerged as a strong political force as a result of the 1950. elec-— 
tions, when they took over management of the state campaigns for Senate and House. 
They fought a vigorous campaign for return to American principles in domestic and 
foreign policy, against a milk-and-water compromise between American freedom and 
European statism of any variety. 


The militant Republicans now have an almost solid block of seats from Ohio to 
the state of Washington. They have strong leadership in both Houses. By agreeing 
on an Easterner who in recent years has fought side by side with them on most issues, 
they won the first major contest in the coming struggle for Congress. 


* * * * * 


THE CHURCHILL STORY: Little has leaked from the closed rooms in which Churchill 

has conferred with American leaders since his arrival. But what little has dribbled 
out seems to discredit the prevalent view that the British premier is here only on 

a big panhandling expedition. Naturally, the British want financial help, but it 

is believed that. Churchill is not here primarily for that. The real touch would 

be made later. 





Foreign diplomats here suggest that the main objective of the man with the 
cigar is something else than mere lucre. Churchill has set his heart on persuading 
Truman and Acheson to cast him in a key role -- that of broker between Washington 
and Moscow. Diplomatic sources believe that this task has the scope and tradition -- 
the British tradition of playing one against another -- which fascinates the old 
stager. Churchill, of course, would seek to wring from such an arrangement all he 
could for his country; and cash then would follow in abundance. In detail -= as we 
get it -= Churchili would sell Truman, while Eden sells Acheson. 


But what would Churchill -- if he should go to Moscow with such backing ~= 
offer Stalin as bait? The answer is obvious -- neutralization of Germany. Now, 
few who know anything about Germany and Russia today believe that Germany could 
be really neutralized: . the chances are that it would gradually but inexorably move - 
into the Soviet orbit, under such a dispensation. Nevertheless, the scheme may 
well appeal to an Administration desperately anxious to get out of Korea and to 
avoid war, at least in 1952. As events and Churchillian oratory unfold, it may 
be well to interpret them in the context of this diplomatic analysis. 


* * * * * 


SYMINGTON: The announcement of RFC Administrator Symington's resignation has in- 
Spired much keen speculation in the Capital. In the past 24 hours, as Churchill 

and Truman conferred, many have been saying that British pressure brought about 
Symington's removal. It is not generally known in this country that Symington has 
become a veritable villain in British eyes because he has sought to keep down the 
prices of rubber and tin. The British in Malaya produce and sell large quantities 
of these strategic materials. One of Symington's duties has been to run the U. S.:: 
Government-owned synthetic rubber plants and another has been to buy tin and rubber , 
for stock-piling. 


Certainly, word of Symington's imminent retirement began to leak out just as _ | 
Mr. Churchill was disembarking in New York. Some here believe that it was not co=- 
incidental. Other sources say the news was deliberately synchronized to sweeten the 
atmosphere of the talks; but, the British had nothing to do with the firing of Sy- 
mington. The latter was actually dismissed, as the result of animosity towards him : 
among the Palace Guard. Those around Truman had learned to fear the able and per- 
Sonable Symington. It is widely believed that they blocked his anticipated appsiae* 
ment to the post of Secretary of National Defense. 
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CORN: Qur Omaha correspondent confirms previous negative reports on the volume of 
this year's corn crop and warns of possible negative effects on the ons pr of meat 
for. the nation's dinner pail. 


Last Summer our correspondent suggested that the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture were too optimistic, because of the excess moisture in the Middle 
West. Now, the Department admits the 1951 drop has been disappointing -=- about 400 
million bushels short of the Government's goal. The outlook for 1952 is not consid. 


ered good, according to estimates in the prairie states. Our Omaha correspondent 
reports, as follows: 


Much of the corn west of the Mississippi and particularly corn in Nebraska 
and Iowa, is soft corn which must be used in the next few months. It is very defi- 
cient in value as a livestock feed, and is having an important effect on livestock 


markets already with more severe effects probably ahead. Lots of half-fat cattle 
are coming to market. 


What is happening is this: cattle feeders and hog raisers both will have to 
curtail their operations as their supply of this soft corn is used up, and it must 
be used before the spring months begin to warm up. Otherwise, it spoils. The out- 
look is that there is going to be very little corn available for farm purposes in 
this area after the first of May, 1952. This means that hog raising will be severely 
curtailed in the coming spring, and that a lot of cattle will come to market between 
now and April 1. In fact, the run of cattle and hogs already has depressed these 
markets severely from early last year. 


No one here seems to be sure yet how much of an impact this soft corn is going 
to have on the economy of this area and the supply of meat for the nation's dinner 
table. But that impact will not be small in any event -- it may be much larger 
than is currently anticipated. 


* * * * * 


VOICE OF AMERICA: We can report exclusively that the Budget Bureau, after an in- 
vestigation in Europe of the State Department radio broadcasting, has cut the pro- 
pased request for funds of the Voice of America. The Voice asked for ahout $250 
million. The Bureau has pared this down to about $160 million. bast year, the 


Voice suffered a severe cut largely as a result of a sustained attack by Senator 
McCarran. 





We learn, from the grapevine, that the Voice people are this week anxiously 
awaiting Senator McCarran's return with the reconvening of Congress. Last summer 
he sent the Voice a long and penetrating questionnaire. Some of the best research- 
ers in the State Department Section of Information have been toiling on a long an- 
swer to the questionnaire for months. It is expected that McCarran's reaction to 
this answer will be important in discussion of the Voice's eligibility for funds. 
The Senator is on the Apprepriations Committee. 


* * * % * 


WATCH FOR: Two new books of the "revisionist" school. One will be a symposium of 
revisionist essays edited by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. Some of the contributors in- 
clude George Morgenstern (author of Pearl Harbor), Dr. Charles C. Tansill, and 
William Henry Chamberlin. The volume will be published by the Caxton Press, Cald- 
well, Idaho, and may appear. in late spring. Title is not announced but "Perpetual 
War for Perpetual Peace" is one being considered. 





The other revisionist work is by Dr. Tansill. It will be an historical study, 
tithe of which may be Roosevelt and the Road to War. It will be published by the 
Henry Regnery Company (20 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.) prebably in March. 
Dr. Tansill is professor of history at Georgetown University and author of another 
work, an analysis of how we entered World War I. The forthcoming volume, it is 
reported, will contain much new material gleaned from State Department archives 
on how we got into World War II. 
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THE UNIMPORTANCE OF CANDIDATES 
By Frank Chodorov 


When you cast your vote for President, come November, you will, in a real sense, 
vote for yourself. That is in the logic of our political tradition. For, the American 
doctrine holds that sovereignty resides in the individual, that when he votes he assigns 
his sovereignty, for a specified time and under certain constitutional limitations, to his 
agent. But, though the act of voting is the act of delegating sovereignty, the citizen him- 
self is not thereby rid of his character; he is the permanent residuary of his sovereignty. 

A paraphrase of the American doctrine would run like this: “I, the citizen, am 
the top boss in this country of ours, always and under all conditions. But, I have other 
things to do than manage public affairs. Therefore, I delegate the authority vested in 
me by the fact of citizenship to an agent who seems to be well-qualified for the job. I hire 
him — by vote — because he has satisfied me not only as to his capacity and personal 
qualifications, but also because he has promised to carry out policies which, in my opinion, 
are for the good of the country. His policies are mine.” 

In effect, then, the man selected for the Presidency reflects the intelligence and the 
character of the electorate; he must be of a piece with the generality. Every voter, as he 
performs his duty in the sacred ballot booth passes judgment on himself, as well as the 
candidate. He votes for himself. The old adage, “we get the kind of government we 
deserve”, is more than a clever phrase. 

The primacy of the voter will be stressed in the campaign speeches in the making. 
Each candidate will pledge himself, if chosen, to do what he thinks the citizen wants him 
to do, and he will be careful not to commit himself to a program that may offend any 
considerable number. To take an extreme example, he may be in favor of polygamy, and 
during his heyday he may have practiced it; but because he knows that most Americans, 
particularly the female voters, are dead set against polygamy, he will not include it in his 
credo. His own credo, if he has one, is unimportant; the one held by the majority of the 
citizens is all that counts. 

Again, when the party platforms are presented to the electorate, it will be observed 
that the authors have been most careful to include in its promises what every important 
segment of the population wants, even though the promises may be in contradiction. A 


platform is really an application for a job, and it is a cardinal principle of application 
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composition that the desires and expectations of the prospective employer be catered to, 
No applicant writes, “I am going to run this job my way, no matter what you think.” 
And so, the party platform, for all its protestations of principle, is nothing but a piece 
of obsequious writing. 

That means that the candidates who are now grooming themselves for the Presidency 
are relatively of little importance. We might judge between them as to intelligence, 
integrity, background knowledge or personal decorum, or maybe even pulchritude; but 
in the essential matter of how public affairs should be run, we must ask ourselves how we 
want them run. We will certainly get what we collectively want; or, to be exact, what 
the majority want. 


II 


Well then, what do you, the sovereignty citizen, want in the way of government 
policy? 

It is a certainty that your primary concern is with how you can get along in life, 
and you expect your government to pay some attention to that problem, as it affects all 
the citizens. The government can help out in one of two ways. It can maintain order, 
so that you can work for your living in peace, and be reasonably sure of keeping what 
you produce. Or, it can, if you insist, steal from other citizens part of their output and 
give it to you. The choice is yours. 

To get down to cases, suppose you are the president of a large corporation, or even 
an obscure stockholder. The business of the corporation is to make things the people 
want and are willing to pay for. Because the government has the power to levy taxes, 
it has the wherewithal with which to pay you to make things the people do not want 
and would not pay for if they had the money the government took away from 
them. You like this arrangement, because filling government orders relieves you of the 
problem of finding out what the market wants, and one big customer is easier to satisfy 
than a lot of little ones. Therefore, when the candidate grandiloquently expounds on 
the glory of One Worldism, you are inclined to agree with him; you stamp him as a great 
statesman. ‘The fact is, your opinion of him is not uninfluenced by the prospect of the 
orders he will place with you in order to carry out his global adventure. His foreign 
policy is your business policy. 

Whether you are a subsidized tenant or a shored-up banker, you cannot look on 
public housing with disfavor. In the first case, at least part of your rent is paid for by 
other citizens, and you are not averse to accepting the handout; the legality of it con- 


veniently relieves your conscience of any sense of shame. If you are a banker, you are 
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eminently pleased with the fact that all citizens of the country guarantee payment on the 








mortgage you hold, both as to interest and as to principle; you are relieved of risk. In 
either case (or if, as a landowner, you expect to sell a site for public housing), you are 
easily convinced that public housing is a good thing for the country and you think highly 
of the candidate who advocates it. 

If you are a farmer drawing checks for not planting, or a worker anticipating pay- 
ment for not working, you are likely to be biased in favor of the candidate who proposes 
to run the government so as to make such gratuities possible. His advocacy of them proves 
to you his fitness for office. In voting for him it never occurs to you that you are an 


accessory to a crime about to be committed. 


Ill 


This is as it should be. Written into the very fabric of the American tradition is 
the dictum that an officeholder is a mere servant of the people. His opinions are their 


opinions, his wisdom cannot transcend theirs, his policy must be derived from their hopes, 
wishes and aspirations. He is their alter ego. Either that, or out he goes. 

Therefore, if you, the sovereign citizen, have a quarrel with the application promises 
of the various candidates, you must direct your objections to your fellow hirers, not the 
candidates. You are foolish to find fault with the prospective servant when all he is try- 
ing to do is to please his prospective master. The very fact that after shaking down the 
platform promises of the various candidates you get a uniform residue, should indicate 
to you that they all have done a good job of analyzing the wishes of the electorate. 

Suppose you rate freedom higher than a handout. Suppose you recognize that the 
price you had to pay for the million dollars you made by way of foreign policy was too 
high; you had to give up something you hold very precious, like self-respect or integrity; 
or, perhaps, a son. Suppose you resent being numbered, ticketed, investigated and 
harassed by officials — all of which is a necessary consequence of living by unemploy- 
ment insurance or other gratuities — and put a great worth on being let alone. Suppose, 
in short, you would prefer a government that would neither succor nor hound you. 

You can get that kind of government, if you go about it the right way. All you 
have to do is to induce your fellow citizens to see things as you do. You must assume, 
@ priori, their mental capacity to learn what you have learned, their moral capacity to 
recognize the iniquity of subventions. Granting these qualifications, you have a job of 


education on your hands. If you do it well you will have candidates enough offering you 








the kind of government you are looking for. 


IV 
That is to say, governments are shaped in the schools, not the ballot booths. The 


best that can be done at election time is to effect a change of personnel; whoever is elected 
will manage affairs according to the concepts of government that were drilled into the 
minds of the electors long before the campaign started. Of a certainty, education does 
not stop with everyone on graduation day; all adults are not beyond redemption, and 
some are even able to read HUMAN EVENTS. But, the pattern of thought shaped be. 


fore the age of suffrage is difficult of alteration. 


This will be demonstrated in the next nine moniis. The mutual recriminations of 
the candidates will not obscure the fact that in the essential philosophy of government 
they will be in solid agreement. They will take for granted — not one will even men- 
tion the point — that political power can be employed to improve the condition of society, 
morally and culturally, as well as economically. Not one will hint that the only compe- 
tence of government is to maintain order and dispense justice, so that individuals may 
make the best of the capacities with which they are endowed. 

Why this unanimity? Simply because the electorate are likewise unanimous on the 
infinite capacity of political power to make this the best of all possible worlds. And 
why are the electorate so thoroughly agreed? Because they all went to American schools 
and colleges, read the same textbooks and listened to the same teachers. And it is well 
kaown that during the past thirty years, when the mental habits of most of our present 
voters were formed, the educational apparatus of the country has been attuned to thé 
doctrine of omniscient and omnipotent government. The hatful of Americans who are of 
a different mind are those who have wrenched themselves out of their early training by 
independent study and reflection. 

That this was not always so, that in the early days of the country, and well into this 
century, the schools stressed individualistic rather than collectivistic values, is known to 
anyone even cursorily familiar with the history of our educational system. And in those 
days, the doctrine of limited government held the ascendancy, even with politicians. 

So then, if you would make a basic change in government policy, if you would stem 
the trend toward collectivism, you must address your efforts to the educational front. On 


the political front you are fighting a rear guard action. 









